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INTERSTATE MIGRATION UNDER CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY 


the Tolan Committee hearings on interstate migra- 

tion — those held in New York City, Chicago, 
Oklahoma City, Montgomery and Lincoln—are now avail- 
able. Few people will have time to read the thousands of 
pages of testimony, but no one interested in migratory 
problems can afford not to give some study to them. They 
are replete with facts and figures on migration, its causes 
and its evils, from those most qualified to speak—represen- 
tatives of both public and private organizations dealing 
with farm problems, relief, employment services, health 
and welfare—and, not less important, a considerable num- 
ber of migrants themselves. 


Striking testimony on the effects of migration upon 
children was given by Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, formerly of 
North Dakota, who had later lived in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas and were, at the time of the hearing, in Michigan. The 
Johnsons reported that they had six living children, none 
of whom had been in school until they came to Michigan, 
when five of them entered the first grade. 


| PRELIMINARY report and the first five volumes of 


The Chairman. When you were picking cotton, did any 
of the children help you? 

Mrs. Johnson. They all helped, her and him both. 

The Chairman. How long ago was that? 

Mrs. Johnson. Three or four years ago. 

The Chairman. They were not very old then, were they? 

Mrs. Johnson. They wasn’t, but we had to work to make 
a living. 

The Chairman. The two children you have here with 
you were in the cotton fields with you? 

Mrs. Johnson. They was all in the cotton fields with us. 

The Chairman. How many children were in the cotton 
fields with you? . 

Mrs. Johnson. Six of them. 

The Chairman. Six of them? 

Mrs. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. How old was the youngest one picking 
cotton? 

Mrs. Johnson. Why, this boy here. He is 9 now. He 
soon will be 10. You can take it back. He was 6. 

The Chairman. It was simply a question of getting some- 
thing to eat, was it not? 

Mrs. Johnson. It sure was. 

The Chairman. What would the children make a day 


picking cotton? 
Mrtobnion They wouldn’t make very much. 
The Chairman. No? 

Mrs. Johnson. How much did you pick, Irene? 


Irene Johnson. 1 don’t know. I think about a half a 
hundred a day, sometimes. 

Mrs. Johnson. She picked about 50 pounds. That is only 
35 or 40 cents. We did get up to 75 cents a hundred, so 
you can imagine about what she made. 

The Chairman. How many hours did the children work 
in the field? 

Mrs. Johnson. As long as we could all hold out. 

The Chairman. How long could you hold out? 

Mrs. Johnson. From sunup until sundown. 

The Chairman. And the children right with you? 

Mrs. Johnson. Of course, they couldn’t hold out as steady 
as we could. They would quit, and then would come back 
again. 

Another enlightening bit of testimony was that of Mr. 
Rivera, a migratory worker from Texas: 

Mr. Parsons. Do you take your families along? 

Mr. Rivera. Yes. 

Mr. Parsons. How much of a family do you have? 

Mr. Rivera. 1 have a wife and five kids. 

Mr. Parsons. How old is the youngest and the oldest? 

Mr. Rivera. Fourteen years is the oldest and 7 months is 
the youngest. 

Mr. Parsons. You travel together, do you? 

Mr. Rivera. Yes. 

Mr. Parsons. Do you carry those that are old enough to 
work along with you and do they work in the fields? 

Mr. Rivera. Yes, sir. 

From a colored witness living in a F.S.A. camp at Belle 
Glade, Florida, comes the following testimony: 

Mr. Parsons. How many will this camp hold? 

Mr. Farmer. About 325 families, I think. 

Mr. Parsons. Do most of the families, migrant families, 
have anywhere from four to five children with them? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir; one to four or five. 

Mr. Parsons. And the children work the same as the 
parents do if they are old enough? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Parsons. How old are the children before they are 
placed in the fields? 

Mr. Farmer. Around about 8 years old. 

Mr. Parsons. Around about 8 years of age? 

Mr. Farmer. Eight to ten. 


A resolution for continuing the work of the Tolan 
Committee is now before Congress. The preliminary re- 
port of the Committee, which does not contain recom- 
mendations but summarizes the suggestions made by those 
who testified, will be reviewed in the May issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD. 
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FEDERAL CHILD LABOR ACTIVITIES 


HE Report of the Industrial Division of the Children’s 
ess for the year ending June 30, 1940, included 
in the Report of the Secretary of Labor, is a reminder that 
administration of the child labor provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act is not the only function of the Division. 
In addition to general informational and advisory activities 
on matters relating to child employment, the Bureau com- 
pleted several field studies. Two are surveys of industrial 
home work in connection with making candlewick bed- 
spreads in Georgia and Tennessee and in the lace industry 
of New York, Rhode Island and New Jersey. The findings 
are in general agreement with those of earlier studies made 
by the Bureau and other agencies. Despite the 16-year age 
minimum of the Fair Labor Standards Act, children were 
at work, earnings were substandard, and hours of work 
sometimes excessive. 


Another study now under way deals with the employ- 
ment status of urban boys and girls under 18 years of age 
who have left school and are either employed or seeking 
employment. This study is being conducted in three cities— 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Richmond, 
Virginia. Field work in two cities has been completed. 


In addition the Bureau has been working with the Sugar 
Division of the Department of Agriculture on a plan to 
secure more widespread compliance with the child labor 
provisions of the Sugar Act. A brief survey of 12 counties 
in two states in the fall of 1939 showed that there had 
been no marked reduction in the prevalence of child labor. 
Arrangements were made to make certificates of age avail- 
able in six sugar beet states during the 1940 season: Iowa, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio and Wyoming. 


Administration of the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act remains, of course, the most important 
function of the Bureau. Inspections during the year totalled 
2,264. Emphasis was given to localities and industries 
which, in the light of the 1930 Census figures and subse- 
quent legislation, were considered those where children 
were most likely to be employed. Special attention was 
paid to canneries where investigation, just prior to the en- 
actment of the Act, had disclosed considerable child em- 
ployment. The inspections covered 1,298 establishments 
with approximately 235,000 am In 188 establish- 
ments (14 per cent), 911 children under 16 years were 
found illegally employed—the majority in fruit, vegetable 
and seafood canneries and in or walnut shelling. 
About one-third of the children were under 14 years. Some, 





even as young as 9 or 10, were found heading and picking : 


shrimp, peeling tomatoes, handling or labeling cans, or 
picking, cleaning, or shelling walnuts and pecans. A few 
children 7 years or younger were found in this last type 
of work. 

Two criminal proceedings and 14 civil suits for flagrant 
child labor violations were brought to a close during the 
fiscal year. The criminal cases involved an establishment 
manufacturing lottery tickets and one manufacturing arti- 
ficial flowers. In both cases the defendant pleaded guilty 
and a fine of $1,500 was imposed. Of the 14 civil suits, 
7 involved canneries, 5 involved children in industrial home 
work, one a manufacturer of boots and shoes and one a 
manufacturer of crates, cups and boxes. None of the 16 
cases was contested. 

No court cases were pending at the end of the fiscal year, 
but ten cases had been recommended for court action, six 
for criminal action and four for injunction proceedings. 


NOT EVEN A PENKNIFE 


Eni following editorial, discussing a situation which 
unfortunately is not at all unusual, appeared in the 
Long Island (N. Y.) Dasly Press of February 11. Readers 
are asked to write us of similar incidents which may have 
come to their attention. 


Reprehensible 
Magazine Men Impose on Tots 


THE YOUNG MEN of 18 to 48 who used to work their 
way through college by peddling magazines have given way to 
younger men of 5 to 9 years old in the same business. 

Instead of college tuition, however, the prize for industrious 
youngsters is a penknife. 

Perhaps there are boys who do sell the required quota of 
magazines and who do get penknives for doing it . . . but we 
haven’t met any. The writer knows of many who have tried it, 
however. 

A mother in South Ozone Park was on the point of notifying 
police the other day that her youngest son, 6, had vanished 
without a trace when he finally trudged home with a bagful 
of magazines over his shoulder. 

He looked half frozen but in his pockets he jingled two 
nickels. He was selling magazines, he said. A strange man had 
accosted him from a car, showed him a penknife and ‘asked 
him: “How would you like one of those?” 

He would, of course. In a jiffy, the magazine bag was on 
his shoulders, and he was on his way from house-to-house. He 
didn’t know, it seems, that the magazines were practically a 
week old and tomorrow would bring the next issue. 

He hadn't learned yet—as he will with age—that there are 
sharpers in the business world. 

For his hours of labor and suffering, his reward was not 4 
penknife. It was three cents. 

The mother, like many others, wants to know what redress 
she and the boy have against the man who had virtually im- 
— the child into service. Apart from deceit and abuse, the 

ad was subjected to the dangers of cold and pneumonia. 

We cite only one complaint to illustrate the petty racket . .. 
but it’s widespread in Queens and Nassau. Older lads who have 
regular magazine routes are not complaining, of course. They 
are to be commended for their initiative in earning pocket money. 

We are scolding the wise promoters who impose on the 
smaller tots and get away with it. 
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COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HANCES for Delaware’s joining the ranks of states 
with ‘16-year’ child labor laws are good. Mr. Din- 
widdie has conferred with leaders on the Pritchett Child 
Labor Bill now pending in the Legislature and recently 
spoke on this subject before the Women’s Clearing House 
for Legislation in Delaware and the Consumers’ League 
of Delaware. All of the women’s organizations of the State 
are interested in this legislation. 
* * * 


Hearings on two Michigan bills—a “'16-year’’ revision of 
the child labor law and a street trades bill—were held on 
March 20. Mr. Gibbons has been working with Michigan 
groups in behalf of this legislation. 


* * * 


Hearings were held on March 17 on the California bill 
to break down standards for children engaged in news- 
paper and magazines sales and delivery. The bill was re- 
ported out without recommendation. Mr. Sidel is in Cali- 
fornia to help combat this retrogressive measure as well as 
another bill which would break down protection for chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers. 

* * % 


A “16-year” bill has also been introduced in Maryland 
with the backing of labor and civic groups of that State. 


Mr. Dinwiddie recently spent several days in Washing- 
ton working especially in behalf of appropriations for the 
enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act by the Children’s Bureau, and appropriations for 
the rural rehabilitation program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. In spite of the fact that the Tolan Committee 
found an increase in farm and rural unemployment last 
year, the recommended appropriation for rehabilitation 
loans was cut from the 1940 figure of $125,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 for 1941. Although the House approved this 
figure, it is hoped that the cut may be restored by the Senate. 
The National Child Labor Committee regards the work 
of the Farm Security Administration in aiding low-income 
families as an essential method of preventing migrant child 
labor. It is also a sound investment for present trends indi- 
cate that at least 80 per cent of all loans will be repaid. 


* * * 


The Equity Council of Actors’ Equity Association, the 
labor union of the theatre, has approved in principle the 
recommendations to govern child actors set forth in the 
teport of the National Child Labor Committee’s study of 
children in the theatre. Similar action has been taken by the 


League of New York theatres, the producer’s organization. 
: * * * 


A compilation of court cases and official decisions bear- 
ing on the employment status of newsboys has been pre- 
pated by the Department of Research and Publicity. Cases 
ate included which have arisen under State workmen's 
compensation, unemployment compensation and child labor 
laws and under the Federal Social Security, Wages and 
Hours and National Labor Relations Acts. 


* * * 


Of the 43 State Legislatures which meet this year, 28 
are still in session. Approximately 185 bills affecting the 





employment of minors have been introduced. The Com- 
mittee is keeping an up-to-date compilation of these bills 
and action taken upon them and will be glad to send a 
report to readers on bills pending in their State. 


INCREASING REGULATION OF 
HAZARDOUS WORK 


NDER the authority given to the Federal Children’s 
Bureau by the Wages and Hours Act to declare oc- 
cupations hazardous for minors up to 18 years and to for- 
bid their employment therein, the Children’s Bureau has 
issued orders for three industries—the manufacture of fire- 
works and explosives, coal mining and work as drivers or 
helpers on motor trucks. (This would apply of course only 
to workers on trucks for establishments engaged in inter- 
state commerce.) Investigations have been made and it is 
expected that orders will soon be issued for two other in- 
dustries — logging and saw-milling occupations and the 
wood-working machine industry. 

According to the figures of the 1930 Census, approxi- 
mately 18,000 young people of 16 and 17 years were em- 
ployed in the three industries already under order, and 
approximately 26,000 in the industries for which orders 
will be issued shortly. This does not mean, however, that 
‘this number of young people will be affected by the orders, 
as there has undoubtedly been a decrease in the employment 
of young people of these ages since the 1930 Census was 
taken. Also the orders do not bar all work for minors in 
the industries, but only those processes which are considered 
hazardous. 

These orders of the Children’s Bureau, issued only after 
investigations and hearings, should result in a marked 
decrease in the industrial accident rate for young workers. 


CONVICTION UNDER NEW JERSEY LAW 


y be owner of a stationery store in Newark, New Jersey, 
was brought into court on charges of working a 13- 
year-old girl from 9 o'clock in the morning until 10 o’clock 
at night with two hours out for eating. She had been so 
employed for three days during Christmas school vacation 
and was paid at the rate of $3 a week. A fine of $75 was 
levied in accordance with the provision of the law which 
prescribes a fine of $25 for each day of violation. 

This was the first conviction under the new State Child 
Labor Law which became effective September 1, 1940. 


WHY IT HAPPENS 
A MINOR girl employed by a food products manufactur- 


ing concern, while engaged in assorting tomatoes, had 
her thumb crushed between the laporte chain and the solid 
friction drive drum ona power driven machine, necessitat- 
ing amputation at the first joint. This accident occurred just 
four hours after she was accepted for work without an 
employment certificate. 

The cause of this accident can readily be traced to the 
fact that this girl was given no opportunity to learn grad- 
ually the intricacies of the operation of such machinery; 
had she received the proper instructions concerning it, the 
accident might not have happened. 

—Child Workers in Pennsylvania: Analysis of 
Industrial Accidents to Minors, 1934-1939, 
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WORTH READING 


THE MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEM IN DELAWARE. Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
January 1941. 

Migratory workers in Delaware are employed largely in 

canneries or on nearby farms that supply them with produce. 

Most migrants come to this area from the Southeastern Sea- 

board States. Maryland and Florida supply the greatest 

number, followed by Virginia, North Carolina, Delaware 
and Alabama. Although most travel in family groups, 
about one-fourth were unattached individuals. 
Comparatively little child labor was found but the ma- 
jority of the children lost time from school because their 
parents. stayed for work after the schools had opened. 
Practically all families remain in the cannery camps until 
the end of the canning season, October 1 to 15. 


FARMERS IN A CHANGING WORLD: YEARBOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—1940, U. S. Department of Agriculture, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. $1.50. 

This 1,200 page illustrated volume on economic and social 

conditions in agriculture in the United States is a discussion 

of present-day agricultural problems and their background. 

Many of these, as the Secretary of Agriculture points out 

in the Foreword, have been building up for decades. 

The wide range of the subject matter covered in the 
fifty-five articles presented is indicated by the titles of the 
sections into which the volume is divided: The Farmer's 
Changing World; Agriculture and the National Welfare; 
The Farmer's Problems Today and the Efforts to Solve 
Them; Farm Organizations; What Some Social Scientists 
Have to Say; Democracy and Agricultural Policy; Essentials 
of Agricultural Policy. 

A postscript reminds the readers that since the book was 
prepared the international situation “has changed swiftly 
and tragically,” and will profoundly affect the problems of 
agriculture in the United States in ways not entirely pre- 
dictable. It points out that the importance of the underlying 
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theme of the book—‘‘the necessity in the modern world for 
constant and adequate adjustment to change’’—is not min- 
imized but emphasized by these events. The fundamental 
problems of agriculture are ‘‘likely to be intensified, and 
there will be more need than ever to meet them with cour- 
age and intelligence in order that we may strengthen our 
country to the utmost.” 


REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FARM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1940. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1940. 5 cents. 

This 24-page pamphlet gives an excellent summary of the 

program developed by the Farm Security Administration 

during the past five years in an effort to help low-income 
farm families get started on the road to independence and 
security. 

Four difficulties confronting the small farmer are de- 
scribed briefly—the growing farm population, a decrease in 
farm land available due to widespread soil erosion, increas- 
ing use of labor saving machinery and resultant displace- 
ment of farm workers, and changes in the farm-tenure 
system under which the number of tenants, sharecroppers 
and migratory workers are increasing. There follows a 
clear and concise description of the various activities under- 
taken by the Farm Security Administration to rehabilitate 
farm families, encourage ownership, improve housing, 
provide medical care, and assist migratory agricultural 
workers. 





GUIDANCE IN Democratic LivinG. By Arthur D. Hollings- 
head, Ph.D. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York 
City. 1941. $1.80. 

This volume presents the results of a nine-year experimental 
program with elementary school pupils. Children were 1 
given the opportunity, on levels consistent with their ma- 
turity, to develop social activities and abilities essential to 
democratic living. The author describes the methods and 
objectives of the program and evaluates the results in terms 
of pupil and teacher growth. 
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